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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[October, 



to the Almighty God, that he has thus watched over the 
work of his faithful soldier and servant, the blessed martyr, 
Hippolytus. We, of the Church of England, may recog- 
nise in this treatise a Catholic and Apostolic — yes, and a 
Roman — vindicator of our own Reformation. Here, a 
Roman bishop, saint, and martyr, supplies us with a de- 
fence of our own religious position with respect to Rome. 
In his ' Refutation of all Heresies ' we see a practical re- 
futation of that great heresy of our own day — the heresy 
which, either directly or indirectly, is at the root of many 
prevalent heresies — the heresy of Papal supremacy and 
Papal infallibility. Whenever, then, we are charged by 
Romish divines with heresy and schism for not acknow- 
ledging the Bishop of Rome as supreme head of the Church 
and infallible arbiter of the faith, we may henceforth refer 
them to the marble statue in the Vatican, and bid them 
consult the treatise of St. Hippolytus. Thankful, how- 
ever, as we ought to be for this recent discovery, perhaps 
they who have cause to be most grateful are the clergy and 
laity of Rome. Truth is to be prized above all things, 
especially in matters of faith. Arguments from adversaries, 
real or supposed, and especially from contemporaneous 
adversaries, are often regarded with suspicion, and rejected 
with scorn ; but here the members of the Church of Rome 
may read a treatise, written by one whose name they love 
and venerate, one who has no interests to serve, no pas- 
sions to gratify — a Bishop, Doctor, Saint, and Martyr of 
their own Church. He speaks to them from the grave, 
and from primitive times. May it please the same mer- 
ciful Providence, which has awakened the voice of Hippo- 
lytus from its silence of sixteen centuries, to bless its 
accents to their souls' health ! May it be so blessed from 
on high, that it may promote the cause of Truth, and the 
Unity of the Church, and the Glory of Almighty God, now 
and for evermore 



DOES TUB WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ROME ANSWER THE TRUE ENDS OF DE- 
VOTION ? 

The advocates of the Church ot Rome appear to rely 
much on the assertion that they are a more devout people 
than those of any other religion ; that their practices are 
more agreeable to the self-denial and mortification recom- 
mended in Scripture; that God is more constantly and 
reverently served among them than among Protestants ; 
and that they take more pains, and are at more cost and 
trouble in the worship of God, which practically evidences 
a good, religious mind, and one which must be most 3ecurc 
of God's acceptance. 

We doubt not that there are many earnest and conscien- 
tious Roman Catholics who sincerely believe that the reli- 
gion of the heart is not to be found, except within the pale 
of the Church of Rome; and as our Lord Jesus Christ 
has himself laid down the criterion of his true followers 
to tic — "By their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one who saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven" (Matt. vii. 20, 21) we freelV 
admit that there is no better test of the truth of any 
religion than its adaptation to produce the fruits of real 
virtue in those who cordially and consistently embrace it. 

Without venturing to prejudge a matter of such vast prac- 
tical importance, we would remark, that it is not always 
those who make the loudest profession of religion that are 
the most devour or consistent in either their feelings or 
their lives ; and that it is one thing for a Church really to 
advance true devotion and piety to God, and another to 
appear to do so, by making a great show and noise about 
it. Sir Edwin Sandys, whose name has already been 
several times referred to in this journal, has observed, that 
"the Church of Rome has so contrived its rules and 
orders, as rather to comply with and fit every temper and 
inclination, good or bad, than to work any real good effect 
on any." This observation may seem severe ; but whether 
it be justified by fact and experience we shall presently 
see "when we have examined a little more minutely the 
frame and constitution of that Church, with a view to 
discerning whether it be really more fitted for the exciting 
of true devotion, and leading a good life, than that of the 
Church to which we belong, and which we believe to be 
the true Church of Christ and his Apostles. 

Before we can apply the test supplied by our Blessed 
Lord, we must, however, understand what is the meaning 
of it — what is doing the will of our Heavenly Father? 
Performing " good works,"' says the Church nf Rome. We 
shall discuss this hereafter ; but, for argument's sake, let 
it.pass for the present, and let us first inquire what arc the 
pood works, the doing of which, it is said, will gain man 
entrance into the heavenly kingdom ? 

Most dispassionate men will, we think, agree in the 
definition that a good work is an action useful to others, 
inspired by an unselfish feeling. To make a work good, 
there must be a pure intention as well as a generous 
action. In judging of other men's actions we always look 
beyond the mere external conduct to the internal motive 
which led to it. Have we not always a natural inclination 
to search into the intentions of those whom we see acting 
around us? Every one will freely admit, that patriotism 
inspired by vanity or selfishness is not true patriotism; 
that devotodness based on ambition for power or personal 
aggrandizement, is not devotion;. liberality instigated by 
a desire of praise and nuns, is not charity. 1 



There are everywhere Pharisees who make long prayers 
— to be seen of men ; who invite to feasts — those who can 
invite them in return. Patriots who struggle for their 
country — only until they are in a position to sell and to 
betray it. Philosophers who worship knowledge— as the 
high road to the Temple of Fame. Warriors who magna- 
nimously risk their lives — for a coronet or a kingdom. 
Philanthropists who erect posthumous hospitals — at the 
expense of their posterity. Alas ! how few are there 
whose motives will bear a close investigation. Let each 
one study himself, and scrutinize a little into the secret 
springs of his best actions, and say whether the dismal truth 
be not the same still that our Blessed Lord proclaimed it 
to be in His time — "There is none that doeth good ; no, 
not one !" 

What are we, then, to think of the self-satisfaction of the 
thousands, who are trusting to their good works as a sure 
passport to heaven, but this, that such men take but a 
superficial view of their own conduct, and give little atten- 
tion to the motives by which they are actuated, thinking 
only of the results they produce ? What care ordinary men 
for the purity of the spring, so long as the stream, muddy 
or clean, fertilizes the land ?" 

And yet theseproc<ico/ men, as they would be deemed, are 
not without their show of reason. If the heart be always 
to be thus searched and analyzed, say they, no one will be 
sufficient to bear the examination — the best men will be 
discouraged, and found wanting — and, after all, is not the 
work the essential matter ? What else has the world any 
concern in ? Is it not the work that relieves the wretched V 
Whether the intention be holy or vain-glorious, the result 
is the same. In either case, are not the poor and sick re- 
lieved and society benefitted? Ought we not, therefore, 
to applaud the net, and care little for the intention? Thus 
society connives at setting up a new definition of goodness, 
and lowers the standard of virtue to include works springing 
from the impure fountain of vanity and ambition — as if good 
works, done to be seen of men, could delude God, who 
searchcth the heart, and in whose sight the very heavens 
are unclean ! Is this doing the will of our Father who is 
in heaven ? 

The next step in the downward path of those who look 
to good works to save them, seems to us to be this — " The 
law of God strictly enjoins us to constant vigilance over all 
the acts of our lives — to watch and pray, lest we enter into 
temptation." We are not to kill, nor injure, nor revenge, 
nor steal, nor even covet. Surely, such strict vigilance 
over ourselves, in every act of our lives, is impracticable, 
and would render life intolerable ! Among good works to 
be done, surely a choice may lie made ; one may take the 
place of another. He to whom prayers are irksome may 
make itupiiialms- giving — each may thus accept what he does 
not dislike, and overlook what is not according to his taste. 
Thus is a flexible law substituted for the inflexible law of 
God, anil good works made more easy. This is practical 
step the second in the downward path of those who look 
to good works for their salvation ! Is this doing the will 
of our Father who is in heaven ? or is it not rather doing 
our own will, who are of the earth— earthy ? 

We have still to trace the matter further. Having got 
rid of the trouble of scrutinizing our motives, and allowed 
ourselves to choose those duties mid virtues which are most 
palatable or easy to us, we still have good works to do, or 
we canui.t be saved by them ; and as moral works, even 
when confined to the mere outward act, are burdensome, 
and not always easy to be performed, we begin to think 
that the pain they cause must be acceptable to God, and 
that the more toilsome they arc the more meritorious they 
must be — suffering is, after all, the essential point. Do we 
love repose and home? — let us go on laborious pilgrim- 
ages. Do we enjoy the indulgences of a well-provided 
board? — let us mortify ourselves with fasts and abstinences. 
Bodily pain is repugnant — let us scourge our flesh with 
voluntary flagellations. Pity, however, that we are in all 
these matters outdone by the Pagans themselves. Roman 
Catholic devotees are far exceeded by the idolatrous In- 
dians. The Fakirs, among the Ruddists, will stand with 
their arms stretched ont, till their limbs wither. A Roman 
Catholic devotee will perform bis stations round a stone 
cross upon his knees ; but Indian devotees will perform a 
pilgrimage from one end of Hindostan to the other, pi-os- 
trating themselves, and measuring the road with the length 
of their own bodies. The Turkish fast of Ramadan far ex- 
ceeds, in severity, the fast of Lent in Europe. Perhaps, 
yon think it meritorious to wear hair-cloth next your skin, 
and use the scourge ; but what is that to the worshippers 
of Juggernaut, who prostrate their bodies to be crushed 
under their idol's car, and run an iron hook through their 
ribs, and swing themselves in the air ! Here are suffer- 
ings, mortifications— shall we say merits? How have 
these fanatics arrived at this, but by indulging the belief, 
that physical pain may be substituted for moral works, so 
as to purchase by suffering the liberty of indulging their 
passions? Man practically feeling the difficulty of doing 
works truly good, tries to compound with God by substi- 
tuting works of suffering / This is practical step the third 
in the downward path of those who look to good works for 
their salvation. Is God a demon, taking a savage delight 
in the misery of his creatures? Is this doing the will of 
our Father who is in heaven ? 

Good works of this kind being somewhat too hard for 
ordinary practical men, means must next be found to mi- 
tigate them. Piety must be made easy, or it will soon he out 



of fashion. Is fasting too severe for you ? — a dispensation 
is ready at hand, if you will only pay tor it. Do you dis- 
like abstinence? — you may purchase the privilege of eating 
meat. Is there any rule so strict in the Church of Rome 
that itmaynot be dispensed with, at convenience, for money? 
To repeat prayers and submit to other penances is irksome ; 
but if you be rich, and a chapel or convent to be built, is 
there not a means of escape which practical men can easily 
avail themselves of, and thereby escape the punishment of 
long prayers ? Alas ! that prayers should ever have been 
made so spiritless as to be imposed as a punishment. What 
a sad view of Christianity ! Man prays to God as a punish- 
ment — as a punishment he asks God to bless him, and this 
prayer, instead of a privilege, is made a burden, and Chris- 
tian men are driven to the task of counting prayers by ro- 
saries, as the Bedouin Arabs in Algeria, or the Muftis at 
Cairo, who repeat the name of God ten thousand times in 
an hour, and call that piety. Would it not be as useful to 
have a thousand rosaries wound off by a steam engine ? Is 
this doing the will of our Father which is in Heaven, or is 
it a still lower step in the downward path of him who looks 
to his good works to bring him to Heaven ? 

One step more, and we have done. There are men who 
believe they may do their good works by proxy. There are 
Moslem pilgrims whogo to Mecca for otherMusselmen. Are 
there not priests here, too, who say masses for anybody who 
will pay for them? Does not the Church of Rome boast 
she has a treasury of the funded merits of the supereroga- 
tory good works of the saints, which she will dispense 
at a small cost to those who need indulgences to make up 
for their own deficiencies ? What is this but good works 
done by proxy ? Alas ! is this the way to attain Heaven, 
by doing the will of our Father who is in Heaven ? and can 
any better proof be wanting that it is actually the truth, 
and that practical men feel it to be so, that by their own- 
good works they cannot merit heaven or earn salvation ? 

Do we, then, wish to discountenance good works, or wish 
such good works to be deemed useless or impracticable ? Our 
readers shall judge in our next ; and in the meantime we 
would earnestly recommend to them the able tracts of Na- 
poleon Roussel, to which we are largely indebted for many 
of the ideas we have here brought before our readers, and 
which are full of materials for thought worthy the atten- 
tion of Irishmen at the present crisis. 



THE INDEX PROHIBITUS AND THE INDEX 
EXPURGATORIUS. 

A question often arises, how far it is just or fair to take 
books written by individual members of a Church, as proof 
of the real doctrine and teaching of that Church. 

For instance, if we were to produce any very extrava- 
gant doctrine from a Roman Catholic writer, and to say 
that this was the doctrine of the Church of Rome, we 
would at once be told that this was unfair ; that the doc- 
trine in question was only the doctrine of that individual, 
and not the doctrine of the Church. 

We admit that this argument is a very fair one, in a 
general view ; for no man is bound to believe everything 
that every other person in the same Church with him may 
choose to believe. 

But other circumstances may sometimes make a Church 
very deeply responsible for what its writers print and 
publish ; and may make it much more difficult for indi- 
vidual members of that Church to free themselves from 
being involved in the errors published by others. 

If individual members say that their Church infallibly 
provides for universal agreement in doctrine among the 
teachers and doctors of their Church, then it is not so easy 
for them to reply that what those teachers and doctors 
print and p»blisli is only their own opinions and errors, 
and not the doctrine of their Church. 

And if we find n. general consent and agreement among 
a great number of the doctors of that Church, in propa- 
gating a particular opinion, then it is still harder to say 
that it is not the doctrine of that Church. 

For instance, in the question about worshipping of 
images, if we were to quote Azorius, saying — " The image 
is to be worshipped with the same honour and worship with 
which we worship those whose image it is,"* and were to 
say that this is the doctrine of the Church of Rome, we 
should, of course, be told that we were arguing unfairly ; 
that this was only the opinion of that individual doctor, 
and that it is not the doctrine of the Church ot Rome, and 
that Roman Catholics do not believe in it. 

Now, while we admit that one man is not to be charged 
with f'e error of another, if he really does not hold it 
himsei.'. we are at least entitled to say that the Church of 
Rome does not succeed in preventing her most famous 
doctors and teachers falling into most grievous and sinful 
errors. 

And when we show that Azorius himself says of that 
very doctrine (in the place above referred to) — " This is 
the constant sentence of the divines ;" and when we fur- 
ther show that the great St. Thomas, Alexander of Ales, 
Bonaveuture, Albertus, Richardus, Capreolus, Cajetan, 
Coster, Valentia, Vasquez, and many others of the 
greatest authority in the Church of Rome, say the same 
thing, it certainly becomes much harder to clear the 
Church of Rome of approving of this doctrine. 

But -when we come further to consider the laws and in- 

* InstlL Moral., par. i., 1. 9, c 6. 



